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BOOK REVIEW 


How to talk about videogames, by lan Bogost, Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 
Press, 2015, 197 pp., $15.23, ISBN 978-0-8166-9912-4 


Videogames are a mature media. With the average gamer being over 35 years old, players are 
aging, growing, and getting experienced. The accumulation of years spent playing along with 
the variety of games available enabled the bud break of expert gamers. These players are more 
demanding, expecting video games to deliver richer experiences. They, indeed, ask for better 
games. Time has hence arrived for a critic of videogames to be constructed around this shared 
and clear objective: making better games. 

In How to Talk about Videogames, the well-established American pioneer game researcher 
lan Bogost proposes to open the exercise of criticizing games to everyone. His objective is to 
show that critic of games should not be the exclusivity of game scholars and experts because 
games are thought, made, played, and experienced by all. He amusingly advances that one 
should criticize games “Like a critic, not a reviewer, for one, but also: like a toaster critic, 
not just a film critic” (p. xiii). Behind the joke lies the relevant question of what sort of critique 
should be applied to videogames? Should this critique come from film theory? From art? From 
business? It all depends on what videogames are. Are they cultural products? Artworks? Daily 
objects? Does it matter? And why? 

A few years ago, the sociologist Graeme Kirkpatrick theoretically discussed the critique of 
computer games in his book (2013, pp. 170-187), but he stated that games could not be 
considered as art. This conclusion - far from being shared by the majority of the scientific 
community - is being discussed by specialists. Since 2014, many articles touching on game 
criticism are, in fact, published online in the Journal of Games Criticism website. How to 
Talk about Videogames explores this exercise with 20 independently written — and often 
previously published - chapters by presenting Bogost's critiques of several titles, even 
though the subject of this book is not videogames, but their critique. In conclusion, the 
author finally reveals his concerns when shedding light on the murky waters into which 
game studies are swimming today by saying: "There is not enough land to till in games 
alone” (p. 187). 

Before the creation of game studies discipline, scholars studying games originated from a 
myriad of disciplines with different theoretical backgrounds. They gathered to bring all 
these perspectives into play, and as a result enriched the study of games. Today, game degrees 
have mushroomed producing rootless and too-narrowed scholars, obsessed by their object and 
losing sight with the bigger picture (p. 187). This tendency of game critique might ring the 
death knell for the study of games (pp. 187-188). Hence Bogost steps back from the battlefield 
of scientific research to attract researchers” attention on the importance of variety — of subjects, 
disciplines, styles - to enrich any study. After all, playing games is an experience, not a 
discipline. 

This book displays a collection of articles to invite all readers to look at Bogost's critiques of 
several titles. There, videogames are alternatively a social, a challenging, an artistic and cultural 
activity. How to Talk about Videogames puts a light by turns on feminism with Ms. Pac-Man 
(Atari, 1981, Chapter 5), racism with Little Black Sambo (Cadaco, 1924, chapter 4), and dis- 
tinctive play with Hundreds (Semi Secret Software, 2013, Chapter 7). Violence in games is 
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tackled in Chapter 6 while freedom of speech sets in Chapter 10. Sports games even have their 
entire chapter (16). Bogost pushes the reader into the limbo of reflection when trying to draw a 
macro comparison between the Blue Shell in Mario Kart (Miyamoto, 1992) and the American 
culture of today (Chapter 3). 

While some game titles are pure artworks like Journey (thatgamecompany, 2012, Chapter 2) 
and Mountain (Double Fine Production, 2014, Chapter 18), others are closer to cultural pro- 
ducts like cinema with Heavy Rain (Quantic Dream, 2012, chapter 12), photography with Mir- 
ror's Edge (Electronic Arts, 2008, Chapter 9) or literature (Chapter 20) proposing other 
perspectives. That is the objective of Train (Chapter 11), the subversive board game making 
its players feeling guilty to enjoy driving a carriage full of passengers heading to a concen- 
tration camp. Games can play players too. With Proteus (Curve Digital, 2013, Chapter 15), 
the player yet disappears from the game. On the contrary, Words with Friends (Zynga, 
2009, Chapter 19) is nothing without other players consequently asking the question how 
to reach the other (Chapter 8). Games can deal with serious matters and be played seriously. 
Players of Flight Simulator (Microsoft, 2003, Chapter 13) envision their activity like a job. With 
challenging games, the intensity of the player's investment reaches agonizing peaks (Chapter 
17) subliming the experience of mind games (Chapter 13). 

This collection of articles was written for a larger audience than scholars as the prior pub- 
lishing of 5 chapters in The Atlantic - magazine that addresses serious readers — and another 
series of 10 chapters at Gamasutra.com - a website publishing articles on the development of 
video games — proves. Los Angeles Review of Books welcomed an earlier version of Chapter 20 
while Edge Magazine displayed elements of Chapter 6. Chapter 16 on sports games offers a 
more academic light with a debate about the characterization of these games. This variety 
of publishing venues combined with the broad palette of mentioned game titles shows the 
author's intention to illustrate the diversity in today's games questioning, therefore, the rele- 
vancy of an independent discipline. 

How to Talk about Videogames is well suited for media specialists. Journalists remaining 
skeptic about the richness of video games will probably change their mind after reading this 
book while profoundly enjoying its tone. Media and game scholars will find there stimulating 
material, and not just for their students. The lack of academic references and the subjective 
angle in writing might yet irritate some academics and science journalists. Bogost, in fact, over- 
exposes his opinion - even though captivating — on every game title he finds suitable for cri- 
tique. Beside critique, Bogost excels in writing with a personal style, expressing his inclination 
for metaphors and a vivid sense of humor. This food for thought provider is also a potential 
material for studying critical writing with students. If this book does not convince its reader 
that videogames should be criticized like toasters, it will at least make readers think like critics, 
even for a short time. If there is only one answer to keeping from reading How to Talk about 
Videogames, it is by applying critical thinking. 
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